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This paper describes the reflections of college 
seniors on their four years at a small liberal arts school on the 
verge of major changes. A random probability sample of the senior 
class of 1972 were interviewed during their final semester before 
graduation. This class deceived a relatively traditional education 
and represents the before group in a before-and-after research 
design. A semistructured questionnaire was designed with 
undergraduate advice. A random sample of 38X of the senior class was 
drawn, The senior also completed the Stern Activities Index and 
College Characteristics Index. Results indicated the major source of 
dissatisfaction is the desire for coeducation or a better social 
life. However, being engaged by graduation, or immediate marriage, 
are rejected as important goals. The class of 1972 also rejects the 
pursuit of social standing as such in both the. dating and academic 
sphere. The Stern Indices and the questionnaire results confirm the 
fact that the majority of the students have important intellectual, 
achievement, and academic needs and expectations about college. 
However, the more satisfied seniors do perceive the college 
environment as providing significantly greater opportunity and 
encouragement for the satisfaction of intellectual, cultural, 
academic, and achievement-related needs, (Author/MJM) 
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Introduction 

An educational institution in the midst of dramatic chan^js provides 
an exciting opportunity to understand the impact of the colle re e^cperience 
upon students. This paper describes the reflections of college seniors 
upon their four years at a small liberal arts school on t^e verqe of major 
changes. As high school seniors, these dLrls applied to an institution 
they probably knew as "the elite of the Catholic lirle colle,<?es.» Before 
arriving on campus, they may not have realiaed that change was already in 
the air# 

At the time of their graduation, the colle'?e had Iriitiated an innova- 
tive New Curriculum Plan (fiurich, 1975), funded in part by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. It had become a secxdar institution, 
under a lay board of trustees. Coeducation had been adopted as a policy. The 
first small group of male students iqppeared in classes (the class of »72l 
included 3 full-time male students) . 

'iTie spacious subm^ban cajfipus, with beautiful old maplo and beech trees, 
remains physically unchanged (except for additional parking lots, for addt* 
tional commuters, tucked discreetly in unobtrusive locations). Nevertheless, 
the forces affecting education nationally are evident heret more older stu- 
1 dents, more copimiters, more Community College transfer students, partloipants 
I in the New York State Higher Educational Opportunities Plan, etc. (?1^)S of the 
1|537 students enrolled in Spring, 1972, were undergrf^iuate women resident 
degree candidates. By Fall of 1973, 'Jl% of the sti^L^nt body of 1,766 were 
resident undergraduate women degree candidates.) 

As part of a series of studies evaluating the impact of these changes 
in a ^5-year-old institution (Papanek, i97UbjCost& and Papanek, 197U);i a 
random probability sample of the senior cIass of 1972 were interviewed 
during their final semester before graduation. This class received a 
relatively "traditional" education and represer.ts the "before" group in 



a"b6fore and after" research design. A semi- struoturec^ questionnaire was 
designed with undergraduate advice. A random sample of 65 (or 38;^) of the 
senior class was drawn. 

The seniors also completed the stem Activities In lex and College 
Charaoterlatic? Index, The Stem (1970) Indices make :,t \ ossible to 
coittpare the campus environment, as perceived the students > to their 
personality needs. They are an intellectual offspring of Ifenry Murray's 
need-press analysis. 

Before presenting results, I will coranent on a very recen^v and sig- 
nificant phencmenom an increased aversion to serving as reaearah subjects, 
especially among college students, and especially if traditional, lengthy, 
standardized, computer-scored questionnaires Kre uaed. In "Comrrmnicabion 
with College Students,'* Webster (197U) lists the wide variety of student*, 
subject refusals to participate in research projects which he has observed 
within a single year in one institution* They include tearing up of test 
materials and students' expressions of fears of blackmail. These reactions 
were virtually unknown in past decades. Recently an entire symposium was 
devoved to "The Revolt Against Assessment— Where Do We Qo From Here?" 
(EPA, 1973) • My third study (Costa and Papanek, 197U) involved seven stan- 
dardi^6d tests and encoxintcred problems of low participation and rather higli 
resentment among students. | 

In retrospect, the fact that 86jS of the desired jubjects in this sample 
completed a lengthy questionnaire-interview (and lk% pf these completed the 
Stem Indices) seems to be a tribute both to the dedication of the under- 
graduate interviewers-*- and to the validity of the priiuiples of action re- 
search (Lewin, 19U8, Sanford, 1970, Bard, 197^. Action reaearch follows 
Ohickering^s advice that researchers should, but too "joldcmi have involved 
administrators, faculty members, or students— the potential consumers-- 
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plftimlng, implementation, and analysis" (Ohlokering, 1970). This research, 
requested by the administration, was designed Jointly by myself and an 
undergraduate experiinental social psychology class. I was quit© serious 
about this approachi Items the class 'considered important vers included 
In the queetionnaire, whether or not I personally was fond of them. Oenuine 
"olient" participation is not the slii4)leat way to work, but the results 
Justify the effort. 

Correlates of Academic Satisfaction 

Those involved in higher education need to understand the factors tdiich 
either help or hinder the provision of excellent education. The financial 
pressures of the day, which strongly affect small, private, relatively unen- 
dowed, liberal arts institutions, add urgency to this desire. 

The student's experience of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with her 
college and academic life is nob the only criterion of whether the goal of 
educational excellence has been iichieved, but It Is a crucia.1 variable. Ihe 
second semester senior is motivated to reflect upon her experience as sho 
approachoH a turning point in her life. Her responses must be Literpreted In 
the light of hsr situation, which usually involved both eagerness to end the 
status of "undergraduate," and strong emotions about separation from a 
setting which, for better or worse, has been a second home for four years. 
With this context in mind, the results of our survey follow. The research 
design involves obtaining a general assessm^t of the student's satisfaction 
with her college experience, and then examining the relationships between 
satisfaction and other topics included in the questionnaire and the Stem 
Ihdicies. VJho is happy and w}y? Who is dissatisfied? To what is dissatis- 
faction related? 

A. Overall degree of satisfaction with the college experience. 

The general level of satisfaction \s assessed by several questions* 
?or e3|;fq|>},o >Aien asked, "If you had it to do over again, would you cone 



to the College of the saiaple said "yes , " 21% were "do. Mm , " and 
315^ said "no«" 3656 had "frequently" thought about traneferr. ng. 775^ of the 
students are idlling to contribute to fund drives for the vjollege. 

B. What variablea distingddsh the more satisfied student from the less 
satisfied? 

1. Finding a profession or career. 

1b» student was asked how iiiq>ortant each of seventeen aspeote of college 
life was to her. Most freq^ntly chosen as 'Srery lini>ortant" arei First, 
finding a profession or careerj Second, making friends of the eane sexj and 
Third, being away from home. (The third aspect confinas Becker's (196i*)thesis 
as to <«what they really learn at college.") 

The etudent who reports that finding a profession was an important 
part of her college e3<perience is significantly more likely to state that 
ahe would ccoe to the college again (Table I, 1).^ 

If confinned eD^ewhere, this signals a major change toward a new 
perception of woman's place in the world. Thirteen years earlier, for 
example, an informal survey of Smith seniors found little interest in * 
such plans (Friedan, 1963). Cross (1968) concluded, after surveying 
several large studies, that in tha late I960' s freshman women looked 
toward marriage, children, aajd a career, but "for upperclass women the 
preferred future is that of a housewife with children," 

2. Satisfaction with faculty and administration. 

Students arvs generally very positive about their contacts with faculty, 
and those who are dissatisfied primarily want more c<mtact. In fact, no one 
checked the option indicating general dissatisfaction with facultyJ When 
asked, "How many faculty do you know well enough to talk with about matters 
that are not strictly academic?", 90^6 felt that they knew at least one 
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faculty member in this category. Ui^g knew two or three such faculty. 

Students who would cone to the college again are significantly more 
likely to be very satisfied with their contacts with the faculty (Table I, 2). 

Satisfaction with faculty contacts is significantly related to satis- 
faction with administration contacts (Table I, 3).^ 

Relationships with the administration are also seen in a very posi- 
tive li^t \sy the great majority (althou^ not quite as positively as with 
the faculty). Again, students complain, if at all, that ttey want more 
contact. 60^ of the seniors felt they knew at least one administrator well 
enough to discuss matters not strictly academic. 

This generally satisfactory picture is complicated by the interesting 
fact that half the students report having one or more "seriously distressing 
e3(periences" with a member of the faculty or administration. However, stu- 
dents seem to have found sone educational value in their distress. For 
example, almost half the students reported that they had had two to five 
courses which were "in some way a bad experience, but they feel they learned 
a lot." 

3. Advising. 

There is a significant relationship between more discussion of her 
courses, and her program, with the faculty advisor and the student's con- 
viction that she would wish to come to the college again (Table 1, h)» 

Moat students {6$%) report minimal or no discussion of their courses 
and program, 3*e. their advisor "just signed the pt^rs." Faculty and 
administration have been concerned about this situation. Ctte goal of the 
New Curriculxim is to increase tlw depth of advising. However, most stu- 
dents are satisfied vlth the old system: only one-third want more advising. 
Ajq^arently, students are often not aware of an advantage to be gained from 
advising, even though our study shows that they are significantly happier 



with nore of it. 

These results imply that the thrust toward more care^U and tine 
oonsundng advising way meet a mixed reception. Informal evidence In 
1^73-1971* confirms this prediction. A number of students n-w ooo?)lain 
about the recent increase in advising, and the additional toxna Involved. 

k* Coeducation and social life. 

The majority of those vho report occasional or frequent t ioughts of 
transferring give the desire for a coeducational school, or a bettor social 
life, as their main reason, in their written cements. 

The students were also asked to state. In a word or phrase, the best 
and worst things about their years at the college. 70% give "people" or 
"friends" as the best thing, and 6o;« give "social life" or "isolation" aa 
the worst thing. 

In this area of the young adult's life the questinnnaire shows interes- 
ting results, some of which contradict conmohly held stereotypes. Not one of 
our sample said that "trying to get engaged" was 'hrery important," and 9$% 
insisted that it was "not inportant" to them during their college life. 
Only one student found "meeting men frcm Ivy League schools" "very lii^r- 
tant," while 7^jS stoutly said it was "not Important." "Mseting men from 
non-Ivy League schools" was somewhat more acceptable as an interest. Nobody 
said that "attending a school of high social standing" was "very important" 
to them (7^% said it was "not Important"). 

these women seem to be rejecting both the Ijaage of an "elitist" 
ideology sooietlmes atttibuted to them and to the college, and a need for 
Ijnroediate marriage. The current generation here apparently does not feel 
th%| :^he pursuit of social standing, as such, is an acceptable value. They 
w;|.gji t6 oareer and do not place "getting engaged" high on a senior's 
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priorifcy Xist i although they do want to date and enjoy sool i life • Ooiapare 
this to the finding, more than a deoade earlier, that 10% o? freshman women 
at one university said they hoped to find '^he man for me" :m college 
(Douvan and Kaye, 1962) • 

^• Making female friends* 

All seniors (except one) had at least one fellow student whoa she 
considered a close personal friend. kZ% had two to five close friends, and 
the remainder had morst (The number of close friends is not significantly 
related to our several questions on overall satisfaction) 

Those who said that making friends of the same sex was "very ijn?)ortant" 
to them during their college life were significantly more likely to think 
of transferring than those for whcm it was "moderately important" (Table 1,1?) 1* 

It is possible that scxae students turn to girl friends in disappoint-* 
ment over a lack of opportunity to make male friends. Or we may speculate 
that the great importance of girl friends is a sign of dependency, and of 
an especially difficult struggle to achieve the independence and autonony 
the young adult must acquire to feel satisfied with herself • Ihis difficul- 
ty may lead the student to the thought that it might be easier to grow yxp 
elsewhere, and thus to transferring, perhaps to a college 'irfiere her class- 
mates were higher in their affiliation needs* 

6. Skills acquired. 

The students feel the college is hi^y successful in teaching them 
skills one mi^t e3q[>ect a college graduate to acquire. 91J^ to 96^ of the 
sample feel that they can write a good paper within a llniited time period, 
that they can critically evaltiate a work' In their field, and that they 
know how to obtain farther information ' Jbout sowething in their disoip:^lne. 
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feeX that they oan state a position or present infonaation olearly in a 
ten ralimto talk to a group. The college may be well advised to inoreaae 
its emphasis on skill in oral presentation. 

0. Senior satisfaction and the Stem Indices. 

Hiese two inatrunents assume that the population at large shows nonnal 
variation along thirty universal human needs. These needs are concepttialiaed 
aa dijnensiona which run from one end or pole to anotheri for example, scale 
6, Change-Saneness, consists of ten self-report items indicating either a 
high preference or liking for Change (which equals a low Sameness score), 
or a hig^i liking for familiarity and Sameness (which equals a low Change 
score), or any intennediate score. Other exanples are scale 23, relative 
liking and need for Play versus Work, and scale 13, relative liking and 
need for energetic versus passive activities (Energy-Pascivity) (Stem, 
Stein, and HLoom, 19^] Stem, 1970). 

Please note that no Judgnental implication is Ijitendedt a particular 
score does not Imply a 'better' or 'worse' person. People differ in person- 
ality needs as they do in a multitude of other characteristics. The desir- 
ability of having a given set of needs is an independent question, related 
to the value system of the reader. 

The thirty ten-item "need" soaaes of the Activities Index are canblned 
Into 12 related sub-sets by the statistical technique pf factor analysis. In 
tum, the Factors are grouped into four Areas, 

Parallel to the 30 "need" scales are thirty ten-item scales measuring 
the perceived environmental "press," called the College Characteristics 
l^x. The^e ascertain how the respondent perceives others In his en- 
.yi^?ow||nti fellow students, faculty, staff, and administration, What are 
thll^;]pr^j^drehces? What needs do th^y encourage? Does the (sdoial) environment 
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offer relatively great or little opportunity to satisfy a given need? 
Ihe thirty CCI "press" scales are grouped into eleven Factors and these 
In turn are grouped into three Areas. 

The parallel assessment of the individual's own perceived needs, and 
his or her perception of the college environment, on the same dimensions, 
is a unique feature of the Stem Indices. Ito my knowledge it is not duplicated 
by any other measure of college oliiaate. 

Two general satisfaction questions from the senior questionnaire-inter- 
view were examined in relation to the Factors and Areas of the two Stem 
Indices, by running Pearson correlations. The follojfing correiations are 
atitistically significant at the .0? level, the .01 level, or better. 

1. The Activities Index. 

A "yes" answer to the question, "Would you encourage your sister (if 
you had one) to attend the College?" is positively related to AI Factor Bt 
Closeness (r-.30) and AI Factor lOt Friendliness (r-UO) . It is also related 
to AI Area Hit Emotional Expression (r-.29), >Mch includes both the Close- 
nesfl and the Friendliness factor^. In addition, AI Area IH includes Expres- 
slveness. Egoism, Sensuousness, jind Self-assertion. Overall, our total 
female sample is at the national nom on Closeness, Friendliness, and Area 
III, Emotional Expression. The "jiotal female sample" Includes freshmen and 
Juniors also surveyed In 1972 (pjipanek, l^Tljb) as well as seniors. (Tha :total 
number of respondents is 113 cn the A.I.| the number df seniors is 1|6.) 

Stem describes the personality of the individual high in a need to be 
emotionally Close as one who recognizes a desire to be warn and supportive, 
nurturant and helpful, who is concerned with love and rcnahce, and with 
~ ?«oceiving help and support. Friendliness Iholu^ies desires to bd vith dtherSi 
6?|Gy 4;;piv6 social Ufe and playful rlllfcUrisiii^.' Area &%Msi68 ' 



higfj levels of sooial partioipation 6nd eaotional spontaneity. 
: 2. Ihe College Oharaoteristios Index. 

Satisfaction with the college ("Would you encourage your sister ♦ . .?") 
is significantly correle^d to COI Factor 2i Intellectual OHinate (r-.3li), ? 
Factor 3i Student Dignity (r-, 32), Factor 5i Academic Achievement (r-,l*S), 
and COI Area It Intellectual Climate (r-.38). (Overall, our seniors and total 
female sample perceive the college climate to be at the national nom on 
Intellectual Climate and Student Dignity, and slightly (one Standard Devia- 
tion) below the nom on Academic Achievement. The total •nujj4>tfi'-. of reepondAhts 
on. the C.C.I, is -lllj the number of seniors is U6,) 

Those students most satisfied here are likely to perceive the school 
as "providing a staff and facilities devoted to scholarly activities and 
cultural events" (Intelleotual Climate), and as having an administration 
concerned with "maintaining a high level of self-determination and personal 
responsibility among students, while using a mlivlmMm of ccerolon" (Student 
Dignity), These students ace the college as "setting high standards for 
achievement," professors as '^valuing logic and careful reasoning," and peers 
as "making ft real effort by end-tem even if they did less at mid-tem« 
(Academic Achievement) . Area It Intellectual Climate includes the above 
factors, as well as an en^phasis on Work, a Non-Vocational focus, a high 
Aspiration Level, and an Academic Climate. 

It is interesting that the most satisfied students do not perceive 
the college as more friendly and supportive than less satisfied seniors, even 
thou^ they have higher needs for closeness and frlendlinej)s> Rather, they 
differ from less satisfied students in perceiving the college as a better 



When the Stem Indices are related to frequency 6f thoughts of transfer 



threo COI meaaurea are eignifioant at the .07 Icvdl or .09 levelt COI 
Factor 9i Social Fom (r«.28), Factor 11» Vocational Ollnate (r".27), and 
COI Area III Non-^Jitelleotual Cltmato (r«,27). COI Area n inoludea those 
factors I as well as Group Life (mutually supportive group activities among 
the student body), and opportunities for Play. 

Students are less likely to have considered transferring if they 
perceive a college offering infowaal friendliness, good social skills and 
fom> and a relatively practical, orderly, respect-oriented environment. It 
seems that this question did tap the environment which would logically satis 
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fy the student with the poraonality needs located by the previo\is questioni 
elthcmgh the correlation is less than that with the intellectual oHinate* 

The overall senior and total female sawples perceive the college to 
be at the national norm on the Vocational Ollmte Factori slightly below 
the nom (one Standard Deviation) on Social Play, and below the national 
norm on CCI Area lit Non-Intellectual Ollmtei ^eniors perceive the oollege 
as almost two standard deviations below the national normi This lew score 
on Non- Intellectual Climate is charaoteristio of superiori private, liberal 
arts colleges, 

D-^ Satisfaction with grade Si 

The construction of a good grading system is an endlessly pursued 
Utopia* Very little is known by faculty and administration about how stu- 
dents in general actually feel about their grades > except when a minority 
confront their teachers or the dean and make their feelings most explioitJ 

Ihe student was asked how she felt about her grade in four of her 
courseSi selected at random.^ The replies arei 

"Satisfiedj the grade seemed approjiHate^'i 12% 
>lt was better than 1 ex|>ected"t Hi 
rtf 1^ Reserved 6% 

"I Vll disa^ijE)Oiht^d| in my opinion I deserved 115^ 
a better gradd'4 
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^ either felt "satlafled," or at leaat believed that the grade was 
"ddserved." This ie quite an aohieveroenti 

This result receives independent confirmation by the fact that student 
demand, the year following the survey, for an end to the "new" grading 
systeiA of Honors, High Pass, Pass, and No Credit led to its abolition and 
a return to the 1^72 syston. Return to traditional letter grades seems to 5 
be a national trend ( New York Tliaes * l97l*). 

vrnat is the relationship between the particular grade received and the 
student's feelings? One obvious hypothesis is to aasuiae a simple positive 
linear relationship, whioh> in faot, appearst better grades ar<) better 
received (Table I, 6). As the relationship is examined more olo6ely, we 
findt 

1, The best grade is not necessarily the most pleasant surprise] Only 
\M of the "better than expected" reactions refer to an At yi% r^fer to a B. 

a, The great majority of students who got A's thought they should, ^% 
of all A's received were "appropriate." Virtually all of our seniors desire an 
and ejqpeot to get a B or better and in fact Bl^ of the time they did, 
Students may well be disappointed by anything below' an A, and feel a B or 0+ 
to be undeserved. The situation is analogous to? the finding at Princeton 
that the great majority of the students es^ected to stand in the upper half 
of their class, and thus many are doomed to disappointment (Pervin, 1966). 

3. Interestingly, the C+ seems worse than the 0, 81% of students 
reporting a C+ felt it was either "disappointing" or downright "not 
deserved," while only 375? felt that way about a 0. 

E. Memorable courses. 

Students were asked to select two "most Valuable^'' courses in "their 
itiiy hiftre, and tWo which they felt had hot contributed positively to their 
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"Beist" oourees are distributed proportionately among all dlsoipllnes. 
Jh wqE>laining why the course appealed to the student, the subjeot matter 
vad given sligjitly more weight than the instructor. On the other hand, of 
the less satisfactory courses, the student was definitely more likely to 
complain of the teachert "boring," eto. (I4I5S), rather than "I was not In- 
terested in the subject" . 

Twenty-three percent said they had no "poor" courses. Of the remainder, 
20% of the "poorer" courses mentioned are the introductory course in the die 
cipline, whatever the field. Ihis confirms academic folklore about the diffi 
culty of teaching a satisfying introductory course. Possible sources of this 
difficulty are I 1) the students' problems in mastering the transition from 
high school, 2) a possible tendency to ask the least ejqperienced faculty to 
teach this course, 3) a tendency for the student testing new interests to 
learn what she does not like, and h) the difficulty of teaching a large 
heterogeneous group (relative to the advanced seminar for majors) . 

An alternative interpretation is that the result is due to resentment 
of the course distribution requirements Imposed on this class, and since 
abolished. Perhaps it confiitus the wisdom of that deoision, and the intro- 
ductory course, per se, poses no special problems, This empirical question 
can be answered in future years. 
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Suinoa-y and conclusion 

Ihe major aoureee of dlssatlsf action are well sunmariaed in the 
longest handwritten comments made on the questionnaire. One of our most 
discontented students writes, in response to the question about the "worst" 
thing about the colle;jei 

"Classes were not stimulating and they did not prepare for a career. 
The school still tries to prepare women for a very limited life of house- 
wife and mother. Ihe very desperate attitude about social events, The feel- 
ing that we are here to learn things to amuse ua, etc. I frequently felt as 
if I wasted four years on self-indulgence . " 

This is certainly not the perception of the college clljiate held by 
most students. However, it illustrates in a concrete case the factors also 
spearing in the statistical tables. The student who does not find a pro- 
fession, who perceives a dilletante atmosphere, and who suffers from a 
lack of social life is the most likely to feel very urfiappy as she approach- 
es graduation. The woman who finds a potential future occupation, has good 
relations with faculty and administration, spent time discussing and reflects 
ing upon her course program with her faculty advisor over the years/ and 
considers her friendships with other women a "moderately Important" part of 
her college experience, is significantly more satisfied with her college 
experience. . . 

The major source of dissatisfaction is the desire for coeducation or 
a better social life . However, b^ing engaged by graduation, or immediate 
marriage, are rejected as important goals. If replicated elsewhere, this 
decreased sense of urgency about early marriage/ oombiiied with tte high In- 

sig^iify/A^most -i^^r^^^^^ 
tod6y/iS^UiiV6 ti'^thase 6^^ 19^^s and 19^ 
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Thd oUsd of 1972 also rejects the pursuit of social standing as such, 
in both the dating and the aoademio sphere, 

The Stem Indices and the questionnaire results confirm the fact that 
the majority of our students have important intellectual, achievement > and' 
aoadeado needs and expectations about college. Note that our more and less 
satisfied students do not differ significantly in^ their level of these 
needs. However, the more satisfied seniors do perceive the college environ- 
ment as providing significantly greater opportunity and encouragement for 
the satisfaction of intellectual, cultural, academic and achievement-related 
needs, on the Stem College Characteristics Index, This is encouraging, and 
in addition gives us greater confidence in the validity of the Stem CCI. 

The results of the Stem Activities Index are interesting, but harder 
to inteipret. Why should students who report higher needs for Closeness, 
Friendliness, and overall iinotional Expressiveness be happier vdth the col- 
lege when they perceive only a moderately "friendlier" social environment 
than less satisfied students? Perhaqps this difference, though modest, is 
still large enough to be ln5>ortant. Perhaps the person who is more spon- 
taneous in emotional expression is generally happier in most environraents. 

Students are basically satisfied with the traditional grading system. 
As elsewhere, A's are widely expected. Ihe most distressing grade is the C+, 

The introductory course is disproportionately mentioned as a "poor" 
course, while "best" courses are found in all disciplines, Courses are seen 
as good because of the subject as well as the teacher, but disliked courses 
are usually blamed on the teacher, not the subject matter. These seniors 
belie Vip' ls^y have acquired a high level of the general skilis^^fiich a liberal 
. I 'llra^u^te should demonstratei with the posSibl^ exception of ease in oral 
eentation^ 
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Ad eduoAtors, what have we learned from ihia study? TWO oonolusions 
stand out, The tradition within liberal arts coUegea whloh enphasiaee cn 
inteUeotuaUy ohallenging and stlwttlating environment,' the teaoher-student 
relationship, and enoouragonent of student responsibility, dignity, and aolf- 
diaoipline receives support t graduating seniors are more satisfied with their 
eduoatl/>n when they see the college as stronger in these areas.. 

Second, as a group, these college seniors are searching for a meaning- 
ful occupational niche for their future lives, combined with an opportunity 
for a coeducational social life. The assungjtion that sh« will never, or 
hardly ever, be active in a career, either by necessity, or by choice, is 
apparently not the belief of the average senior woman, in the^'olass of 1972. 



Footnotes 



^^EL^2Sf«ii?%*'^ V^'^^K'!^ approoi&tion to the nembere of my 
Z'^t.?:^J!^'t^l't^r' ^^'^'"'^^^ oonatraotlon 

^^'St^^t*Sif!i^«i?f J/^ ^^^^""^f sftid that finding a careor -./as 
not ijis>03ftant" said they would not corao here if they ooUld do it over. 

^^SStaSfiiiS'*Lf?^^?/^??"^'^\*^^**^^*^*»^P* therefore, between 
eatis?^i.7i« JJ"^*^^*^ ^ transferring or other wewui^s of 

JffJ.i??* expected trends . appear in the data, they are 

?v rmfii?^?'^J? significant. ThlTSuggests that the role'of fJoul- 
MniSr^^iL wore oruoial variable, although contact with ad- 
ministration is by no means irrelevant. 

^^nwr**^^^**^?*^' ^'^^ significant, for those who frequently contera- 
1^^ fTliT "^^'^ friends (drTiTthe 

Jjf.*'**!*?'^* S*'!^^^ 0^ This is oonsis- 

cent with their statement that making friends is veiy important. 

^MlSi"i^2Srrjf^ ^""1^ *^ ^'^^^^s selected via a 

random number table, by the registrar. For example, the interviewer 

S^lS^.?^ J*"" 3rd, 7th, 13th, and l^th coSes'taken. However! 
MnfHf^'^fwr^''^'' ^ voluntajy nature of the subject's par^i- 
oipation, the aenJor herself was asked to give her gradsr which was 
•^?'^ "^i^t*'^** -me student^as givef Se'oJSon of 

^J'^^^ remember," but oftly one studint ussd this <5tion 
S^SrJi'on^T^iir!;!'' not d,«,^ed). I believe Ly 



Senior Satiaf action Questionn«dre Table I 



Significant telationsbips 
Between Selected Questionnaire Items 

Ohi2 df Significance Level 

1. 39 & 3U»17 n.OU U .0^ 

2. 39 & 31 U.67 k .02 

3. 31 & 32 19.31* 6 .01 
h» 39 & 23 10.9 h ,0$ 

5. 37 & 3Ut9 7.^ 2 .0^ 

6. 13 & lU 38.06 6 .001 
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